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dialect are all short lyrics, although some of ! 
the strongest and most picturesque prose of I 
Norway, like that, for instance, of the novels 
of Arne Garborg, is written in the popular 
speech, which is after all the only real 
Norwegian. 

Out and out the best part of Professor 
Olson's book are the Notes on the literary ex- 
tracts. These are altogether admirable. They 
are not only lucid and pertinent, but they dis- 
play an intimate knowledge of the subject in 
all its bearings. They form in themselves an 
extremely good 'introduction to Norwegian 
literature,' in that, they extend the study, by 
reference and suggestion, far out beyond the 
covers of this book. 

The few faults of omission and of commis- 
sion that we have noted do not weigh seriously 
in the balance against the undoubted value of 
the book, which will in most cases well ful- 
fill the purpose for which it is intended. In 
view of the author's treatment of the subject 
it should, nevertheless, still have had, how- 
ever "cumbersome and awkward," according 
to him it may be, the term 'Dano-Norwegian,' 
instead of " Norwegian," upon the title-page. 
Win. H. Carpenter. 
Geo. T. Flom. 
Columbia University. 



DANTE. 
The Divine Comedy of Dante, translated by 
Henry F. Cary, together with Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti's translation of The New 
Life ; edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan 
University, author of The Treatment of 
Nature in Dante. Thomas Y. Crovvell & 
Co., New York and Boston: 1897, pp. xxxiv, 
476. 
It is not necessary to praise these standard 
translations, but the editor is to be congratu- 
lated on his happy idea of printing them to- 
gether and annotating them more copiously. 
Persons ignorant of Italian who undertake to 
read the Divine Comedy in an English transla- 
tion often give up the attempt in despair of 
understanding the poem. Of those who per- 
sist to the end, many, acknowledging a feeling 
of disappointment, wonder if the fault is in 
them or in the translator, or whether Dante 



has not been overestimated. The trouble is 
partly, of course, that they miss the incom- 
municable music of the original, which no 
translation can reproduce. But it is partly also 
because they expect to read Dante too rapidly, 
and because the English texts are not suf- 
ficiently provided with notes. When one is 
reading Dante in Italian, one proceeds very 
slowly and makes a study of each allusion, per- 
sonal, mythological, theological, or other, 
employing the vast critical apparatus provided 
by six centuries of commentators. Professor 
Kuhns' volume has two very valuable features : 
it includes the Vita Nuova, which is more es- 
sential to an understanding of the Divina 
Commedia than any commentary ; and also 
foot-notes to the text. Some of these notes 
are necessary for the rectification of Cary's 
errors in interpretation. Without help of this 
kind Cary's translation, in spite of its acknowl- 
edged poetical value, would become obsolete. 
The notes are even not numerous enough. 
There is 110 use reading Dante unless one tries 
to understand him, and while it makes a pret- 
tier book to print a translation with only here 
and there an almost casual note, as is the case 
with Professor Norton's, the reader must often 
be baffled. Longfellow's translation, too, with 
its notes not elucidative but only illustrative, 
is in a hundred places more difficult than the 
original. The excellence of Rossetti's trans- 
lation of the Vita Nuova and of Cary's trans- 
lation of the Divina Commedia, their publica- 
tion in one volume, and the notes to both, by 
Professor Kuhns, make this a book one can 
recommend. It is a pity, however, that Pro- 
fessor Kuhns did not write a more substantial 
introduction than the rather flimsy lecture 
which he puts in such terribly dangerous 
juxtaposition to these more solid things. 

George McLean Harper. 
Princeton University. 



Mr LEOUE LEFDI. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — In the January number of the cur- 
rent volume of your journal, col. 64, Professor 
Brandl is charged with inaccuracy in his 
account of On god ureisun of ure lefdi. 
Brandl's words: 

"Der Dichter gibt sich da rait individueller 
Unmittelbarkeit, als Monch, welcher der Got- 
tesmutter alles geopfert hat und sie dafiir seine 
Hebe Frau nennt . . . . " 

are opposed by the surprising dictum: "The 
poet nowhere calls her "seine Frau " . . . ." ; 
and, as a result of this strange delusion, 
Brandl's whole summary appears to his critic 
in a wrong light. The fact is that the poet 
does call the Virgin a number of times, " mi 
leoue lefdi" ("mi swete lefdi," "mi leoue 
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swete lefdi "), which could not have been 
better translated than " meine Hebe Frau." 
It would hardly seem necessary to point out that 
this is not to be understood in the sense of 
"my dear wife." Ten Brink's rendering (in 
his Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur, 
Vol. i, pp. £57 f.) : "meine Hebe Herrin," is 
less liable to be misinterpreted, but it lacks 
the flavor of antiquity, and the charm of 
association, happily lingering in the phrase 
preferred by Brandl. (Cf. ' Kloster unserer 
lieben Frauen ' ; ' Liebfrauenkirche ' ; etc.) 
See Deutsches Worterbuch von Jacob Grimm 
und Wilhelm Grimm, vol. iv, I, 1, pp. 71 ff. ; 
etc., etc. — That the author of Ein gates Gebet 
von unserer Fran (cf. Brandl) addresses Saint 
Mary in his song, meine Hebe Frau, is an illus- 
tration'of the " individuelle Unmittelbarkeit," 
which characterizes the expression of his de- 
votional fervor. 

Brandl's concise risumi contains no word 
that is not taken directly from the poem. 

Frederick Klaeber. 
University of Minnesota. 



GEORG BR ANDES' NORWEGIAN. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — The publishers' notices of Archer's 
translation of Georg Brandes' work on Shaks- 
pere, recently issued, state that it is translated 
from the Norwegian. As Brandes was ' born, 
bred and brought up ' in Copenhagen, it is 
hard to understand what is meant by this 
statement. It almost looks as if some Nor- 
wegian, not satisfied with claiming the Danish 
written in Norway as Norwegian, had tried to 
annex the language of the Danish capital itself. 
It is as reasonable to call the language of 
Brandes Norwegian, as it would be to call 
the language of Matthew Arnold American. 
There is at least a show of reason in the claim 
that Ibsen writes Norwegian ; there can be 
none at all in extending the claim to the fore- 
most living writer of Danish prose. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 
University of Illinois. 



FANG MEANING TALON. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — Another instance of ' fang ' in the 
sense of ' claw ' is to be found in Moby Dick; 
or, the Whale, by Herman Melville, N. Y., 
1871, p. 544. 

"when beholding the tranquil beauty and 
brilliancy of the ocean's skin, one forgets the 
tiger heart that pants beneath it ; and would 
not willingly remember, that this velvet paw 
but conceals a remorseless fang." 



Archibald MacMechan. 



Dalhottsie College. 



MIL TON- VONDEL. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — The readers of Mod. Lang. Notes 
will be glad to learn that the Continental Pub- 
lishing Co., 25 Park Place, N. Y., are publish- 
ing an English metrical translation of Vondel's 
Lucifer. The translation is by Mr. Leonard 
Charles Van Noppen, who was born in Hol- 
land, but who has lived since childhood in 
North Carolina. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, returning shortly 
after graduation to his native land to perfect 
himself in the knowledge of Dutch. Having 
read more than once Mr. Van Noppen 's Ms. of 
the_ Lucifer, I can testify to the metrical skill 
which the author has shown, and to the fresh 
light which his version has thrown on the Mil- 
ton-Vondel controversy. 

Professor Kalff, of the University of Utrecht, 
pronounces the translation excellent in every 
way; and Professor Jan Ten Brink, of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden, declares Mr. Van Noppen's 
version "worthy the great genius of Vondei." 
The work will contain a bibliography. 

C. Alphonso Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 



EUGENIE GRANDET. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — I notice in your number for March, 
vol. xiii, 1898, a letter signed Mary K. Chapin, 
in which the writer comments on a passage in 
an article on Euginie Grandet which had ap- 
peared in Mod. Lang. Notes for June, vol. 
xii, 1897. 

Evidently the interpretation which Mary K. 
Chapin gives to " Envoyer voir si j'y suis," 
namely, "sending on a wild goose chase," is 
one that fits the context. Not having En- 
ghiie Grandet -ax. hand, I cannot verify that; 
but lean say most positively that the expres- 
sion is one very commonly used among the 
French-speaking people of Belgium with ex- 
actly that meaning. 

Whether the phrase has disappeared from 
the popular speech in France I cannot say, 
though it seems reasonable to suppose that it 
is still in use there. It may be, of course, a 
survival such as is so frequently found in Flan- 
dert and Belgium of obsolete French, that is 
Septante and Nonante for soixante dix, etc. 

At any rate, in Belgium a person wishing to 
be_ relieved for a moment of the presence of a 
child says: "Allez au corridor voir si j'y 
suis." 

Naturally, dictionaries do not throw much 
light on such matters. 

C. C. Clarke, Jr. 
Pasadena, Cat. 
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